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Memorabilia. 


PERHAPS a word should be said about the 
bicentenary anniversary of the birth of 
James Boswell which fell on October 29, 1940. 
Boswell might be taken as a good test not only 
of breadth of human sympathy, but also of 
the general scheme of life and the proportion 
kept in the judgment of his critics. The 
spirit of the nineteenth century, in England 
at any rate, was so alien from his spirit that 
his virtues (many and great) were often 
scantily recognised ; and his faults (also con- 
siderable) often given undue prominence. The 
twentieth century is, we think, more just to 
him. His best quality is one that can be 
but faintly conveyed to posterity : he was evi- 
dently a most exhilarating companion. 


every 


WE have received from our correspondent 
Mr. B. R. Townend a reprint of his 
sad on ‘Sequah’ which appeared in the 
tober Dental Record. Mr. Townend has 
collected a good deal of information concern- 
ing this personage, and is able to present him 
invested with all the picturesqueness of enter- 
prising and imaginative charlatanry. He 
is not quite a Cagliostro, but his range 
is considerable, whether we consider his 
activities and his claims, or the numbers 
of people he succeeded in duping, or 
the amounts of money of which he obtained 
command, and his flamboyant use of it. The 
most curious thing about him, however, is the 
fact that though he flourished less than fifty 
years ago, there is no complete certainty re- 
garding his origin and real name. Nor has 
the present investigator been able to satisfy 
himself about the place of his death or his 
age when he died. 


WE received the other day the October 

number of the Journal of the Royal 
Artillery. ‘Some Notes on the recent Cam- 
Palgn in Belgium,’ 10th May to 3rd June, 
1940,’ by recounts the operations 


in Belgium which terminated in the retreat 
to Dunkirk—a story impossible to read with- 
out regret, pride and wonder. This is an 


account very well worth having. Lieut.- 
Colonel J. W. Hope discusses ‘The Land 
Forces of Great Britain’; and Mr. G. A. 


Minto has some shrewd things to say about 
‘ The Morale of the Reichswehr.’ ‘ Cambrai, 
1917—The Defence of les Rues Vertes, 30th 
November,’ by Major A. F. Becke; and 
Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn’s 
‘ American War of Independence ’ are instruc- 
tive historical sketches illuminated by later 
developments in war. ‘Taffy’s Drag,’ by 
Senex,’? and ‘Australia for Leave,’ by 
‘““C. H. L. M.,”’ are entertaining sketches of 
sport and travel. A pleasant feature—which 
is to be continued—opens the number: ‘A 
Portrait Gallery of Royal Artillerymen,’ 
being a series of reproductions from Vanity 
Fair of such cartoons as depict gunners. The 
work of ‘‘ Ape’’ and ‘‘Spy’”’ has not grown 
old-fashioned, and the descriptive letterpress 
of Jehu still reads freshly and amusingly; 
this is also reproduced. The series is being 
conducted by our correspondent Lieut.- 
Colonel J. H. Leslie, who provides a brief, 
pithy introduction. He begins with the Duke 
of Connaught (1876)—a portrait by ‘“‘Spy’’ to 
which His Royal Highness—at the age of 
ninety—has added his signature. 


E have received from the Friends’ His- 
torical Society Supplement No. 20 to 
their Journal, which consists of ‘The 
Swarthmore Documents in America.’ These 
have been edited and annotated by Mr. Henry 
J. Cadbury, whose study of the Swarthmore 
MSS. has enabled him to recognise such 
Quaker MSS. in America as belonged to the 
Swarthmore Hall material. Through a 
grant from the Clarke and Milton funds at 
Harvard University, Mr. Cadbury was able 
to’secure photostats of all the papers so recog- 
nized, and since none of them is either in 
pie hands or likely to be restored to any 
ritish collection, it was a good idea to 
assemble them and publish them in their 
entirety. The letters and papers date from 
1650 to 1674, being thirty-five in number. 
Twenty are from the pen of George Fox ; one 
is from James Nayler, whose doings form an 
interesting topic dealt with there. Other 
writers are George Bishop, Francis Howsgill, 


Thomas Briggs, Ambrose Rigge, Humphrey 
Bates, Sir Thomas Mallett, Josiah Coale, 
John Stubbs, Thomas Curtis, Rebecca 


Travers, Martha Fisher and John Gary. 
Margaret Fell is the recipient of many letters, 


= | 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ENSIGNS - ARMORIAL OF 
ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN. 


(He House of Erskine of Linlathen in 

Angus springs from David Erskine, 
W.S., third son, but second son leaving issue, 
of John Erskine of Cardross and Carnock, by 
his second wife, Anne Stirling of Keir.! The 
Laird of Cardross was the son and successor 
of Colonel the Hon. John Erskine, 2nd son 
of the 2nd Lord Cardross. David, the W.S., 
the death of whose brother Robert leads to 
his ranking as second brother of Cardross, 
married Ann Graham of Airth, and had two 
sons and three daughters: (1) James Erskine 
of Linlathen, who died without issue; 
(2) Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, LL.D., the 
celebrated theologian, who died unmarried in 
1870; (3) Ann; (4) Christian, Mrs. Stirling; 
who both died without issue; and (5) David, 
the youngest daughter, who married Captain 
James Paterson, and predeceased her brother 
Thomas of Linlathen, in 1867, leaving a son, 
James Erskine Paterson, who succeeded his 
uncle in the estate of Linlathen. 

On his succession, James Erskine Pater- 
son, although under no obligation, resolved 
to assume the surname of his mother’s family 
and to perpetuate the house of Erskine of 
Linlathen, and for that purpose approached 
the Court of the Lord Lyon. What tran- 
spired is of some interest, since the proceed- 
ings preserve not merely the armorial adjudi- 
cation upon James Erskine Paterson’s 
heraldic rights, but, what renders the case 
more deserving of report, the opinion of Dr. 
George Burnett, LL.D., who is regarded as 
one of the most ‘erudite holders of the office 
of Lyon. 

The arms of Erskine of Cardross had been 
matriculated by the ‘‘ Black Colonel’? — 
John, founder of the line, and of these arms, 
James Erskine Paterson (claiming through 
his mother) proposed, on assuming the name 


1 By his first wife, Anne Dundas, he had John, 
of Carnock, whose house ended in 1838 with his 
grandson, David of Carnock, whose nephew, 
through his sister, Mary, Mrs. Stuart of 
Dunearn, never took up the name and arms of 
Erskine of Carnock, which “name” accord- 
ingly expired, and on that theory the right to 
the arms passed, in such circumstances to Card- 
ross, the heirmale. (‘N. and Q.’, elxxviii. 132.) 


of Erskine, either alone, or as a double 
barrelled surname, to seek a differenced ver 
sion. His armorial rights in the maternal 
line were the important point in any such 
armorial claim by him. According to a see 
tion of English writers, he inherited no 
armorial right save to quarter Erskine with 
Paterson. 

The correspondence in which Lord Lyon 
Burnett’s opinion is contained (Erskine of 
Linlathen, process; Lyon Court Register of 
Petitions) discloses a conception very dif- 
ferent from the foregoing, of the rights of 
James Erskine Paterson under the Act 1672 
cap. 47 (and corroborating my ‘ Scots 
Heraldry,’ p. 107). Lyon’s letter, which 
according to the practice of Courts of Chiy- 
alry, more usually than not, contains the 
only opinions delivered in armorial applica- 
tions, is as follows: 


Lord Lyon King of Arms to James Erskine 
aterson of Linlathen 
Lyon Office, Edinburgh. 
April 4, 1870, 
My dear Paterson, 

Thanks for yours of the 3rd. If you drop the 
name of Paterson, the further question arises, 
do you wish to drop the arms also? (1.) The 
arms of the Black Colonel are recorded thus 

(Sketch here.) 

in 1672 and their mode of marshalling is strictly 
consonant to heraldic rule as are all the various 
records of the different branches of the Erskine 
family of the same date, Sir Charles Erskine ot 
Cambo who was then Lyon having been a most 
accurate herald and genealogist who naturally 
paid particular attention to all the Erskine 
coats recorded in his time. 

Now if you do not mean to retain the Pater- 
son arms, the proper thing would be to engrail 
the bordure as a difference from Cardross.(2) 
If on the other hand you would retain the 
Paterson coat there is a little more difficulty(3,) 
in so far as a doubly counterquartered coat is 
always objectionable from its indistinctness 
and to incorporate the Paterson coat with the 
arms registered by Colonel Erskine by giving 
it the ath quarter (in place of the eagle) would 
not be very good heraldry in respect that the 
bordure would have no proper application to it. 
The best that could be done would probably be 
4 simplify the Erskine counterquartered coat 


us: 
(Sketch here.) 

But on the whole, it seems to me that if you 
drop the Paterson surname, it might be as well 
to leave out the arms and take the coat 
associated with this branch of the Erskine(4) 
family, with no further alteration than the 
slight one of engrailing the bordure. 

If you let me know about this, I shall send 
you the proper form of petition for signature(5) 
and the matter may go on without delay. 

Yours very. truly, 
(sgd.) George Burnett. 
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Linlathen’s Reply :— 
Linlathen. 


April 5, 1870. 
dear Burnett, 
a | had thought of the subject of arms before 
you wrote, per you have put it more dis- 
tinctly than it was in my mind. 

I had come to the conclusion to drop the name 
of Paterson in which case it appeared there 
could be no meaning in retaining the arms.(6.) 
You give more reasons for doing so and come to 
the same conclusion on heraldic grounds. 

I have looked at the matter all round and 
decided that if I make any change | would 
make an entire one. [ thought it right 
to take the name of Erskine but as the name 
Paterson-Erskine is a suey sounding name 
which my children or their descendants would 
probably seek to change, and meanwhile the 
name Paterson would probably have been con- 
tinued very much by these who have known us 
long. You have my reasons and from your 
letter there seems to be no reason why [ should 
not do as [ propose. 

Yours very truly, 
(sgd.) J. Erskine Paterson. 


The points of heraldic interest in the -fore- 
going are as follows: 

(1.) Lyon not only makes no difficulty about 
the heir female dropping the paternal arms of 
Paterson, but virtually suggests it, and ex- 

resses the view that it would be_ better 

eraldry to do so. 5 

(2.) Heraldically, the governing words here 
are “from Cardross.” ‘Srskine of Linlathen 
had to be differenced “ from ” the house from 
which it sprang. Differencing “ by quartering ~ 
is an accepted but much criticised course, i.e. 
the addition as a quartering of the arms of a 
minor heiress whom a younger son may have 
married is itself accepted as a sufficient brisure 
as regards elder brothers’ arms; but it is un- 
satisfactory, since each quarter should bear 
any brisures appropriate to itself. Moreover, 
if two brothers marry two coheiresses, the 
same quartering might also be inherited by the 
main aoa. In any case the inheritance of a 
uartering “denotes a settled inheritance of 
the arms of both these houses.” The fact is 
merely that in certain circumstances it may 
elide the necessity for a brisure being added. 

The important point here however is that 
Lyon himself suggests, and affirms, the prin- 
ciple that the arms—differenced only “ from 
Cardross ’’ (and consequently ‘ Erskine of Lin- 
lathen ” arms)—were descendible through the 
daughter. Not only does Lyon take no excep- 
tion to the arms appropriate to Linlathen 
descending unquartered with Paterson, but the 
brisure he suggests on the Cardross coat is 
heraldically one applicable to David, the W5., 
cngrat’ ing being a normal difference applied to 
a bordu ed coat when cadenced for a second 
son, or s cond-son-leaving-issue. 

(3.) The “ difficulty ” raised by Lyon arises 
not in allowing the heir of line to bear the 
arms of the maternal line alone, but actually 
over any inclusion of the paternal arms. Lyon 


was maintaining the old simple heraldry of the 
middle ages wad deprecating unnecessary com- 
plication of the shield, which, as a practical 
coat-of-arms, could not survive several such 
descents if additional quarterings had been 
essential on each occasion. 

(4.) He re-iterates the ancient principle that 
the arms to borne are the arms for the name 
used; and that only these arms are the 
essential arms, by whatever line of succession 
they and the name came down. 

(5.) The “ proper form of petition” when 
the heir of line took up the maternal arms 
alone (as was the result of the correspondence) 
proved to be a petition for matriculation, not 
for a patent. Accordingly the armorial right 
was adjudged to have descended through the 
heiress. 

(6.) It is going too far to say the Paterson 
arms would have had “no meaning.” They 
would have demonstrated a descent from, and 
inheritance of, an armorial dignity from a line 
of Patersons as well as from a line of Erskines. 
But they would have complicated the shield, 
made it of less practical use. Having taken 
the maternal name and succession, the paternal 
arms of Paterson were unnecessary. A person 
who succeeds to a dignity in one line, is under 
no necessity to establish his right to a dignity 
the right to which may have passed to him in 
another line. That is all. 


The laird of Linlathen accordingly dropped 
the name of Paterson and as James Erskine 
Erskine of Linlathen, petitioned for, and 
on 20 May, 1870, received a matriculation 
of, the arms, as borne by Erskine of Cardross, 
differenced only by the engrailing of the bor- 
dure, appropriate difference of a second 
brother of Cardross. Nor was the case passed 
as that of ‘‘ non-armigerous husband ”’ (cf. 
‘Scots Heraldry,’ p. 108), for the fact of his 
father, Capt. Paterson, having recorded 
arms, was disclosed in the petition, and re- 
ferred to in the narrative of the matricula- 
tion, notwithstanding which—as already 
indicated—no_ Paterson quartering was 
included in the arms inherited maternally 
(Lyon Register, viii. 70). 

It is only proper to point out that this 
was no isolated expression of Dr. Burnett’s 
view regarding descent of honours, vide his 
Gooden-Chisholm decision, 1887 (L.R. xi. 101) 
and his observations in a work addressed to 
Sir William Fraser: 


I quite believe that there underlies much that 
I may have written, the assumption that by the 
law of Scotland (as testified by the evidence of 
charters, and of history, of Kings and of Parlia- 
ments, of decisions of the Court of Session 
before and since the Union, and of all our in- 
stitutional writers) heritages of all kinds, 
including alike lands and honours descend at 
common law to heirs of line not heirs male. 

Prior to the War of succession not a trace 
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exists of any exception being allowed by way of 
entail to this common law principle. ... In 
the reign of Robert Bruce occasional limita- 
tions by special settlement to heirs male were 
for the first time accorded to favoured vassals, 
e.g. Douglases, Lindsays and Keiths; but the 
general rule continued as before that heritages 
and titles of honour, where no limitation to the 
contrary could be shown, devolved on heirs- 
general. (‘The Red Book of Menteith 
Reviewed,’ 1881, p. 49. 

The principle which you call “my theory ” 
underlies Scotland’s whole history; and the 
task of distorting that history in the light of 
certain unfortunate English traditions is one 
which as editor of a national record [The 
Exchequer Rolls.|], I would not have under- 
taken. (Ibid. p. 51.) . 

It may be mentioned that in ‘ Heraldry 
British and Foreign,’ ii., p. 65, Dr. J. Wood- 
ward observed, as regards an analogous 
practice : 

If a younger son married an heiress whose 
possessions were of greater importance than 
those of his elder brother (to which he might 


himself possibly succeed) he bore her arms 


rather .than bear his paternal coat with a 
brisure. 

This may be compared with Dr. Burnett’s 
allusion (‘ Red Book of Menteith Reviewed,’ 

. 13) to what occurred when the heiress of 
ee ee of Barnbougle married Sir Bartho- 
lomew de Loen: 

Their only child, David, assumed as a matter 
of course the distinguished name of his 
maternal ancestors, Moubray, his father being 
a foreigner without property and connexion in 
Scotland, 

In the absence of contract or testamentary 
provision abandonment or retention of 

aternal arms as a quartering might depend 
in practice on whether the husband was a 
junior son, and not the heir to, existent 
paternal arms. If he was not, he just took 
up his legal courtesy of the existent inherited 
arms of his heiress-wife, and it was unneces- 
sary to get a cadenced version of his pater- 
nal arms (‘‘ in a manner a new coat,’’ Nisbet, 
i., p. 176) assigned merely to complicate an 
existing well-known shield, itself descendible 
to his issue by the heiress. In Dr. Burnett’s 
view (perpetuating the simple principles of 
medieval armory), we see that even where the 

aternal arms did exist, their inclusion was 
egally unnecessary, and was in practice dis- 
couraged where their inclusion would produce 
a complicated shield. 

A late case, of some interest, as illustrating 
what ig a natural corollary to such pre- 
cedents? as Erskine of Linlathen, is Bruce of 


2Mr. Stevenson’s statement (‘ Heraldry in 


Sumburgh, 1939, where, though arms had 
been used by an ancestor before 1672, no arms 
had been matriculated for the House of Sum- 
burgh, in terms of 1672 cap. 47. The estate 
passed to heirs female in 1939 on the death 
of Robert H. Bruce of Sumburgh, the heir-of- 
line being his nephew (child of his sister 
Elizabeth Bruce, Mrs. Wingate) John Bruce 
Wingate, who as from 15 July, 1939, assumed 
instead the name of Bruce in accordance with 
the ‘‘ expressed wish of my grandfather.” 
(The heir male of Sumburgh is a remote col- 
lateral, Bruce of Symbister). The heir of 
line having applied for matriculation of 
arms on ancient user, he died 7 Sept., 1939, 
before the change of name was officially 

nised and the armorial application dealt with, 
whereupon his son—who had also changed his 
name—Robert Hunter Wingate Bruce of Sum- 
burgh—was on 16 Nov., 1939, found entitled 
to a matriculation (confirmation) in terms of 
1672 cap 47, no Wingate arms being alluded 
to. The statutory right to get an armorial 
confirmation on ancient user was thus 


Scotland,’ p. 335) that a bare entry in the 
Register recording the arms to A.B., is equiva 
lent to a destination to “heirs,” as distinct 
from “heirs male,” is indeed corroborated by 
entries in a Memorandum in Lyon Office, of 
excerpts from a book of notitiae 1771-75 of 
James Cumming, Herald Painter, containing 
the entry; “10 July 1773, The Destinations in 
the Patents Granting Arms was altered from 
‘ Heirs’ simply to ‘ Heirs of his Body ’.” This 
has now been confirmed by the discovery a few 
days ago, of a printed “ Form of a Patent to” 
(i.e. a standard draft with blanks) sent to 
John Leith of Leith Hall, Esqr (name inserted 
in handwriting), of which the standardised 
printed Clause of Destination runs: “ which 
Armorial Ensigns above blazoned WE do 
hereby ratify, confirm, and assign to the said 
...... Esquire, and the Heirs of his Body as 
their proper Arms and Bearing in all time 
coming.” As Leith-Hall died 1778, this draft 
Patent was evidently prepared shortly before 
his death and subsequent to 1773. The form, 
which is that for a coat-of-arms with sup 
ters, and in which the written text describes 
im as chief of his name, corroborates that the 
normal and standardised destination of arms 
was then to heirs of the body, and that any 
other limitations such as heirs male of the 
body, or heirs of tailzie, would have been 4 
special departure from normal destination. 
Although interesting as, historically, com 
firming that the normal limitations of arms 
were to heirs “ in general,” not in “ tail male, 
the foregoing not being an “ Act” or “on 
record,” do not affect the legal claim of 4 
collateral heir-general to arms on a “bare 
entry ” in the 1773-1822 period, per Stevenson’ 
statement, which is based on well-known Scots 
legal principle, 
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adjudged to have transmitted through the 
female line, just as the right to matriculate 
with the congruent cadency had been in the 
case of the heir-general of a cadet, in the case 
of Erskine of Linlathen was adjudged to 
of Erskine of Linlathen adjudged to have 
transmitted through the female line.3 

These initial matriculations under 1672 
cap. 47, are, however, confirmations and the 
foundation of the title to arms, as ‘‘ matter 
of record,’ and it did not follow that the 
arms used before 1672 would be those 
“approven and confirmed by me ’’ to the ap- 
plicant (cf. ‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ p. 80, 
n, 2; G. Loch, ‘ The Family of Loch,’ p. 154). 
Until the nineteenth century such confirma- 
tions commenced patentwise ‘“‘To All and 
Sundry’’—though in gremio described as ‘‘Ex- 
tracts,’’ and were signed by Lyon, not issued 
like ordinary extracts, over Lyon Clerk’s sig- 
nature. Recent drafting of them as ordinary 
matriculations seems to have arisen from 
their falling under the same scale of charges 
in 30 and 31 Vict., cap. 17, Sch. B, but in 
the latest practice we find Sir Francis Grant 
resuming the terminology ‘‘ approven and 
confirmed ’’ pursuant to the ancient practice 
under the 1672 Act.3 


THomas INNES or LEARNEY, 
Albany Herald. 


3Since the middle of the nineteenth century 
“descendants ” has been one of the most popu- 
lar remainders in armorial patents, so its 
ps agh is of widespread interest. Stevenson 
and Seton lay down that a grant of arms 
“to a person and his ‘ descendants,’ or in 
earlier phrase ‘ posteritie’ is a grant to heirs 
of his body in contradistinction to heirs-male 
of his body.” (‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ p. 335.) 
An official corroboration of this, and of 
Burnett’s opinion, which has only recently come 
to my notice, is contained in a letter of 18 
Ang. 1816 from James Home of Linnhouse, 
W.S., Lyon Depute, to (Sir) William Woods 
(later Garter), transmitting to him the patent 
Bn an John Fyffe, R.N., wherein Lyon Depute 
. “a patent to a person and his descendants 
is much more extensive than a patent to a 
person and his heirs-male, as the former in- 
cludes daughters as well as sons, whereas the 
tter includes sons only, and the former, if 
there be only daughters, will transmit the 
a to them and their heirs whomsoever.”’ 
e terms “sons” and “daughters” refer 
of course successive (the second heir-portioner 
would be “heir-whomsoever ” of her elder 
sister if the latter d.s.p.) and to the fee of the 
armorial inheritance conferred. This is made 
pie ng by use of the term “the patent,” 
the arms as actually conferred in 
the family seal, as Seton observed—an 


NOTES ON MILTON. 
III. 
Egotism—Concluded, 


OLERIDGE has discriminated the diverse 
movements of Shakespearean and Miltonic 
genius : 

While Shakespeare darts himself forth, and 
passes into all the forms of human character 
and passion, the one Proteus of the fire and 
flood; the other any attracts all forms and 
things to himself, into the unity of his own 
ideal. All things and modes of action shape 
themselves anew in the being of Milton; while 
Shakespeare becomes all things, yet for ever 
remaining himself, 

Again, Coleridge, in describing Shake- 
speare’s genius in action, shows that his own 
feelings were not involved in the emotions that 
he presents; he felt only an intense pleasure 
and interest in the creative activities that he 
was subconsciously—and, in that sense, pas- 
sively—directing. He was like a little child 
who is entirely, ecstatically, preoccupied with 
its play. 

Milton at work, on the other hand, was not 
thus dispassionately abstracted. His genius 
was integrated with his will, which was con- 
ditioned by a complex of moral and aesthetic 
ideals, 

The egocentric character of his genius in- 


indivisible entity (as already explained 
elxxviii. 77, 3 Feb. 1940), so that the plain arms 
and the parchment forming their title-deed, 
descend as a superiority and the mansion of the 
armorial fief, (cf. clxxviii. 365, 25 Apr. 1940), 
consonant to the descent of ancient Scottish 
dignities, offices and fiefs nobles as laid down 
by Stair (Institutions,’ iii, 5-11), to whom our 
heraldic jurists consistently refer. Home was 
meticulously strict regarding points of heraldic 
law and technique, vide his attitude over the 
“Grey of Cairntyne” charges in the Gordon 
ena of 1813 (‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ 


In the early 19th century the Kinnoull policy 
became to restrict destinations in hope of more 
patent-fees. The older (e.g. “ posteritie”’ and 
“heirs”), and present-day tendency is to 
grant wider remainders and develop the 
scientific Scots differencing system instead of 
loading the Register with “ finnicky new 
coats. Also H.M. Exchequer gets more revenue 
from the numerous matriculations thus ren- 
dered possible. Relatives will often matricu- 
late at £19 who would never seek a £47 patent. 
As in Scots peerage and land practice, it has 
always been possible to get, virtually, any re- 
mainder for which reasonable grounds of 
desire are shown, and, as foreshadowed in 
“N. and Q.’ Vol. 178, p. 75, that in Duffus of 
Claverhouse is proving popular with county 
families (e.g. re-investiture Leith-Hay of 
Rannes, 29/5/40, L.R. 34, p. 14). 
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vested his personal nature with an instinctive 
egotism which, in its turn, reacted upon his 
creative faculty. It was not, however, the 
egotistic instinct in being that produced—or, 
rather, released—his poetic power, but the 
disturbance resultant upon its amortization ; 
as in the cases, respectively, of ‘ Lycidas’ 
and ‘ Paradise Lost ’—the one being a simple, 
the other a complex, operation. 

In both cases the verses peculiarly expres- 
sive of the amortization betray the real 
genesis of the poem; the subconscious core 
about which it germinated. This in ‘ Lycidas ’ 
was the fame verses. In ‘ Paradise Lost’ it 
was the verses of Satan’s address to the sun 
in Book IV, expressing. bitterness, that 
Edward Philips testifies were composed as the 
opening of a “‘ heroick poem entitled ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’,’’ and shown to him “several 
years [Aubrey says ‘‘about 15 or 16 
yeares ’’] before the poem was begun.’’ 

The repression, in Milton’s case, that pro- 
duced the expression—the psychological vent 
from the actual to the ideal, the imaginative 
transmutation—was an active repression. It 
was discipline, such as constituted the means 
to his freedom and power, the release of his 
poetic genius. 

This was manifested most strikingly, from 
the technical point of view, by the unique 
Miltonic achievement—in truth, a feat of 
dynamic initiative—the unlocking of the 
cesura; the wonderful rhythmic flow with 
which in ‘ Paradise Lost’ the ‘‘sense’’ is 
“variously drawn out from one verse into 
another.’’5 Of course, it is, technically, the 
Major achievement of Milton, and is the 
quality, I suppose, that strikes the imagina- 
tion of the future Miltonian enthusiast. 

The egotism of Milton, its nature and the 
abnegation of it, is portrayed allegorically by 
Blake : 

I in_my Selfhood am that Satan; I am that 

Evil One! 

He is my Spectre! In my obedience to loose 

him from my Hells 

To claim the Hells, my Furnaces, I go to 

Eternal Death. 
Milton, he writes in other verses, was unhappy 
in Heaven because his ‘‘ Spectre,’’ or ‘‘ Self- 
hood,’’ was undestroyed pending the Day of 
Judgment. That is to say, instead of 
luxuriating in the genial reflection of his 
earthly fame, as in Mansus he had imagined 
that he would do, he had found the egotistic 


5 Signified, in my opinion, by the fistula that 
he says in Epitaphium Damonis (1.156) he had 
been attempting to mahage. 


value that he attached to this earthly fame 
a restricting illusion. At the same time, the 
Hells,’ or angry passions aroused in him 
during his controversial career, had thrown 
up, as it were, a mountain of ashes and lava 
about his soul. 

The very call to engage in controversy in the 
first instance, had been exasperating, com- 
pelling him, as he expresses it in ‘ The Reason 
of Church-Governement,’ to ‘‘ leave a calme 
and pleasing solitarynes fed with cherful and 
confident thoughts, to imbark in a troubl’d 
sea of noises and hoars disputes.’’ Probably 
this irksome and arduous transit from poetry 
to prose was recollected subconsciously in 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ in that ‘‘ compulsion and 
laborious flight’’ with which, contrary to 
their ‘‘ proper motion,’’ the rebellious Angels 
were driven downwards from Heaven. 

Milton himself regarded his fierceness in 
controversy as the effect of righteous indigna- 
tion and altruistic sentiment. In his second 
Smectymnuan pamphlet he argues that it is 
justified by the example of Christ. 

This, apparently, gives a clue to the 
problem of Milton’s egotism itself. The sug 
gestion is that the capacity for, and the 
quality of, his anger in controversy, if con- 
sidered in conjunction with his own feeling 
about it, will elucidate the whole intensive 
and obsessive attribute. 

In the first place, this for 
in controversy was a product not only of his 
humanistic, but also—and more so—of his 
idealistic sentiment; and idealism is essen- 
tially related to egotism. Thus, people of 
idealistic temperament are especially sensitive 
to personal affront. 

Next, the tendency to invective was integral 
in Milton’s genius. His miniature epic, In 
Quintum Novembris, was written at the age 
of seventeen; and together with its subject 
and crude appearance of Satan, it laid, asit 
were, a gunpowder train through a partic 
larly dynamic and explosive passage ‘In 
Reformation . . . ’, Milton’s first pamphlet, 
to ‘ Paradise Lost ’ itself.6 

Now, in this violent and scurrilous poem, 
as in his most heated and scornful pamphlets, 
Milton’s anger is an abstract anger ; the anger 
of a poet and idealist, directed, not against 
persons individual as such, but against per 
sonifications; against intensely and intel 
sively imagined types of ecclesiastical and 
regal tyranny. Whether Milton himself was 
aware in composing In Quintum Novembns 


6 Already observed in my editorial preface to 
the Nonesuch Press compendious ‘ Milton. 
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that the particular Pope whom he presents 
therein as a licentious miscreant was, in fact, 
an exceptionally moral person is doubtfui, 
but would not ow signified, from his own 
point of view, which was propagandist. This 
Pope, for Milton’s purposes, was any Pope ; 
amiscreant because he represented Antichrist, 
and an adulterer because he represented, 
identically, the ‘‘ great whore.’’ 

Milton’s imagination, accordingly — as 
Coleridge has shown in the passage I have 
quoted—was deductive, in contradistinction 
to Shakespeare’s inductive introsusception ; it 
projected abstractions. His protagonists— 
Satan, Samson—unlike Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters (except Prospero and Hamlet, in respect 
to some psychological elements), are subjec- 
tive: Satan is subconsciously subjective; 
Samson is consciously so. 

Satan is not objectified as Milton’s ideal 
Devil, or he would have been presented as a 
kind of super-tyrant. Neither, indeed, 1s he 
consistently evil. Thus, he betrays emotions 
of pity and remorse. He is_ heroically 
courageous both in action and fortitude. In 
fact, he is not even in Hell. At any rate, :f 
he is in, he is not of, Hell, since he is not 
miserable: ‘‘ to be weak,’’ on his own show- 
ing, is ‘‘ to be miserable,’’ and he is decidedly 
not weak. Hell is a state of repression — 
literally, a place enclosed—but this ‘‘ Posses- 
sor” of Hell is not repressed. He is in com- 
mand of the completely  soul-liberating 
eloquence of poetic expression. Milton, to 
have agg g any appropriate semblance of 
a really evil being, would have been com- 
pelled to suspend his poetic imagination and 
depict an incoherent maniac. 


The braggart giant, Harapha, in ‘ Samson 
Agonistes’ is, of course, an abstraction, ren- 
dered in brutish terms, of Milton’s great 
polemical antagonist, Salmasius. The bitter- 
ness of disillusion produced Milton’s Satan; 
scornful anger, his Harapha. Bitterness and 
anger alone gave vitality to Milton’s abstract 
characters. His scornful anger, also, was the 
product of disillusion ; disillusion alike of his 
idealistic as of his humanistic desires: both 
conjointly being related to his egotism. 

Sublimity is of egocentric derivation, as is 
shown by the subjectively anthropomorphic 


‘conceptions of Israel, and also by German 


music and abstract philosophy. (As a side- 
illustration, Walt Whitman attempted a 
blend of humanism and sublimity in egocentric 
America ; but the elements, undisciplined and 
formless like his versification, were deficient in 


organisation.) Milton, an egocentric genius, 
conceived subconsciously the being of univer- 
sal man to be identified with himself ; not the 
other way about, as in the case of Shake- 
speare, an impressionably naturalistic genius. 
His imagination was of the order of the Old 
Testament. His anger was as the anger of 
Moses ; not as the indignation of Christ. Like 
Moses’ anger it reacted upon himself with 
fateful consequence, constituting—as in 
Moses’ case also—the igniting, starting 
element of his career. Upon his own charac- 
ter the effects were such as have been already 
observed, 

Anger, as any other passion, is capable of 
transmutation into one of the ‘‘ Highest 
Sublimities,’’ in Blake’s sense; in which 
state—like electricity with a perfect, or pure, 
conductor—it is not dangerous to its agent. 
In that condition, insulated from any modi- 
fying influence of the personal self, it is 
indignation, or, in Miltonic phrase, ‘‘ Zeale 
whose substance is ethereal.’’ The anger of 
Milton himself, however, although it func- 
tioned on an elevated plane and produced 
unexampled eloquence, was not, as it could 
not have been, of this ethereal substance, since 
its effects—in consequence of some ferment 
in its source—engendered a spirit of pride 
such as, judging by passages in _ his 
Defensiones, fell little short of megalomania. 

The strength of Samson was in the hair of 
his head; the mighty genius of Milton is to 
be imputed to an apparently no less super- 
ficial attribute: his egotism. Probably the 
hair of Samson is symbolical of a similar 
egotism ; an egotism idealistic and humanistic 
such as Milton’s, as I have attempted to 
describe it; an egotism very different from 
mere vanity like the vanity, for instance, of 
Absalom ; whose hair, as it proved, was the 
cause of his destruction : so also did it happen 
in the more complex, profoundly significant 
case of the champion of Israel and in that 
of the Defender of the ‘‘ English People.”’ 

Now, as anger has its celestial ‘‘Sublimity,’’ 
so, too, in the same analogy, has egotism. In 
this way, the egocentric quality of the Old 
Testament is a finite type of the transcendent 
symbology of the New Testament; the identi- 
fication of human and divine personality ; the 
divine, self-abnegating egotism, in this para- 
doxical sense, of the exalted Being Whose 
anger was indignation, or zeal, in supernal 
operation. 

Milton, as if he had a secret intimation 
that he must become his own self-image- 
breaker, adopted for his inscription in the 
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Cambridge Album Amicorum the Pauline 
maxim, ‘‘ I am perfected in weakness.”’ 
He repeated it, in aspirational form, in the 
Defensio Secunda. 
E. H. Vistax. 


ITEMS OF ELIZABETHAN USAGE. 


WHILE editing George Whetstone’s two- 

part play, ‘ Promos and Cassandra’ 
(1578), a source of Shakespeare’s ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ I came upon a number of 
instances of word-usage which extend the 
accounts of these words given in the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary.’ I present herewith 
the more interesting of my findings. In the 
references to Whetstone’s play, the page 
numbers in Part II, vol. ii, of Hazlitt’s 
‘ Shakespeare’s Library’ are cited. 

Barrating (274)—The ‘0O.E.D.’ gives this 
word only as a verbal substantive from the 
verb ‘‘barrat: to quarrel, strive, brawl,”’ 
with the earliest quotation dated 1600. In 
‘ Promos and Cassandra ’ it appears, from its 
context, rather to be used in the first sense 
given by the dictionary for ‘‘ barrat’’ as 
substantive: ‘‘ Deception, fraud.’’ Quota- 
tions for this sense of the latter word range 
from 1292-1503. 

Blew (blue) gown (237, etc.)—The Diction- 
ary’s earliest quotation for this term, as 
applied to ‘‘the dress of ignominy for a 
harlot in the house of correction,’’ is of 1604. 

Emprise (234)—In the passage in the play, 
‘* Thus fame then lyfe is of far more emprise,”’ 
this word means either ‘‘ renown, glory” or 
‘‘value, estimation.’’ For the former the 
Dictionary’s latest quotation is c. 1500; for 
the latter, which seems the likelier meaning, 
the latest instance is of 1393. 

Falling doore (216)—The ‘0O.E.D.’ gives 
this as equivalent to ‘‘ folding door,’’ with but 
one quotation, of 1753; while for ‘“‘ folding 
door ’’ itself, the first quotation is of 1611. 

Gase (gaze), giwe the (233).—he complete 
passage reads: 

I woulde to God that kinde else where, 
bestowed had this blase, [i.e., ‘‘ blaze of 
my beauty ”’] 

My vertues then had wrought regard, my 
shape now gives the gase. 

The meaning of “gives the gase’’ here 
clearly is ‘‘ gives occasion for being gazed at.”’ 
The Dictionary’s only definition of the phrase 
‘* give the gaze,’’ under sense 3a of ‘‘ gaze’”’ 
as substantive is: ‘* To be a spectator of, look 
on at.’ 

God bores (255) ; by Gods bores (280)—The 


earliest quotation illustrating this oath by 
the wounds of Christ (in the form “* Gog’s 
bores ’’) is of 1602. 

Greene men (265)—The phrase denotes men 
dressed in greenery, representing wild men 
of the woods, who took part in masques and 
outdoor shows (here ‘‘ at the Mayor feast”), 
The first quotation is of 1638. 

Large, at (281)—The passage reads: 

My Lord Promos, it seems you rule at large, 
When as your clarkes are officers unjust. 
This adds a new sense, “carelessly, negli- 
gently,” to the thirteen which the Dictionary 

gives for this phrase. 

Launce, with a (295).—The meaning of the 
phrase is owners related to sense 1 of the 
second substantive ‘‘lance’’: ‘‘A leap, 
bound, dash.’’ For this the only quotation is 
of 1375. 

Powte ( ?put out ; 284)—The passage reads: 
‘“* You powte me, if that you got, my Pudding 
awaye.”’ The phrase here seems to mean 
‘“ You make me pout,’’ or, more probably, 
“You put me out.”’ Under “ pout’ the 
Dictionary has nothing like these interpreta- 
tions. ‘‘ Put out,’’ in the sense of ‘‘ baffle,” 
is quoted as of 1485; of ‘‘ disconcert,’’ 1588; of 
irritate, vex,’’ to which the meaning in Whet- 
stone is nearest, 1822. 

Tinker’s torde, a (249)—For such equiva- 
lent expressions as ‘‘ a tinker’s damn,”’ the 
‘O.E.D.’ has no citation earlier than 1824. 

Zeal (seal; 209)—In a stage direction it is 
stated that the king’s ‘‘letters patents” 
must bear “‘ some great counterfeat zeale.” 
There is no possibility of rustic dialect here. 
The ‘ O0.E.D.’ gives this variant spelling only 
for ‘‘seal,’’ the water animal, and this as of 
1666. A compositor’s error is, of course, 


Joun J. Etson. 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


A MARYLEBONE PARISH CONSTABLE 
IN 1812.—Beside me is a document of 
53 George III, for the publication of which 
the present moment seems opportune. It is, 
of course, capped by the royal arms, rather 
squat, roughly 2}ins. by lin. The blanks 
after “ Mr.,” “ Saint,” “ upon,” “ the,” “ Day 
of,” ‘‘ Dated this,” ‘‘ Day of,” were filled in 
by the High Constable of the Holborn Div 
sion, whose capitalised second ‘‘ Me ”’ accords 
well with the spirit of Bumbledom. The form 
was, in fact, printed in 1800 and, before sign 
ing it, Mr. Bell wrote ‘12’? over the second 
nought of that year. It reads as follows 
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stood) : 
HOLBORN DIVISION. 
To Mr. Knapp Constable of the 
| Parish of Saint Mary lebone in 
towit, | Berners St. Division 54 Foley St. 
N Pursuance of a Warrant to me directed 
| by the Gentlemen of the Grand Inquest, 
sworn and “cy to enquire for Our 
Sovereign Lord the King and the Body of 
this County: These are to require you to 
meet Me at Guildhall, in King-Street, West- 
minster, upon Tuesday the 23 Day of Novemb. 
by Ten of the Clock in the Morning, and to 
bring with you, fairly written (together with 
the right Names, Callings, and Place of 
Abode of the Parties, and when and where 
the Offences were done and committed) all 
Presentments of High and Petit Treasons, 


Murders, Felonies, Manslaughters, Bur- 
laries, Robberies, Thefts, xtortion in 
cers taking unlawful Fees, or other 


Oppressures, Deceits, Riots, Routs, unlawful 
Assemblies, Assaults, Batteries, Bloodshed, 
Rescuing of Prisoners; whatever Defects and 
Abuses in Weights and Measures; Hue and 
Cries not prosecuted, Watches and Wards not 
kept; and against all Forestallers, Regrators, 
Ingrossers, Champetors, unlicensed Alehouse- 
Keepers, Harbouring of Inmates, Encroach- 
ing upon Commons, Building of Cottages 
against the Statutes without laying four 
Acres of Land thereto; all Annoyances and 
Defaults in not repairing of Highways and 
Bridges, Purprestures or Encroachments, of 
not Cleansing or not Paving the Streets, or 
not cleansing of Ditches or Common Sewers: 
All Houses used for Incontinency or Bawdry; 
unlawful Hunters [sic] of Taverns and Ale- 
Houses, all Persons that are Popishly 
affected, all Persons that profane the Lord’s 
Day; all Labourers of Jurors, and generally 
all Manner of Trespasses and Offences what- 
ever enquirable by you. MHereof fail not, at 
your Peril. 

Dated this 16 Day of Novr. 1812 

H. Bell High Constable. 


The recipient of the above document, ‘‘ no 
scollard,” perhaps, I know to have been, 
nevertheless, a man who read much and took 
intelligent pleasure in human affairs, and 
especially in London life. As though he pic- 
tured its interest for future generations, he 
Wrote across the top of the missive: 

A Precept sent to all the Parish Constables 
for their Guidance and what Duty to Perform 
before the Police was established in addisson 
Mr, K was oblig’d to attend the County Elec- 
tion for 14 days at Brentford. 

It should be added that a line-for-line fol- 
lowing of the text above was not possible, due 
to the wide measure. 


Frepertc Connett WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


(initial and medial long s being under- | g° UPLETS FROM THE GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY. 
I. 
Oh ! the flowering spring is the gem of earth, 
and the stars are the gems of air, 
But the gem of Hellas is our dear land, and 
its gems are the people there. __ e 
ix. 65. 


II. 
A speedy grace is sweetest, but if the grace 
delay 
It has lost all claim 
To that sweet name, 
Its grace has passed away. 
x. 30. 
Hunger ends love; if not, time will; 
But if your flame keeps burning still 
Go hang yourself—that cures your ill. 
ix. 497. 
IV. 
Beauty may please, but can’t attach without 
the charming look, 
Even as a bait will make no catch that swims 
without ‘a hook. v. 67. 
v. 
Lover of love, with eyes as calm and gray 
as windless weather, 
Asclepias lures all men to sail with her and 
Love together. v. 156 
vI. 
Give me the dear delightful cup that’s 
fashioned of the earth 
Beneath which I shall lie when dead and 
whence I had my birth. 
xi. 43. 
When the grape was green you could not, 
When the grape was ripe you would not, 
The raisin grudge you should not. 
v. 304. 
VIII. 
Limb-loosing Venus’s daughter, no doubt, 
By limb-loosing Bacchus, is limb-loosing gout. 
xi. 414. 


Ix. 
If of a truth the dead 
Have senses, as ’tis said, 
I’d give my neck a squeeze, 
To see Euripides. 
ix. 450. 


x. 

’Twas no wonder that I tumbled, up against 
unequal odds, 

Soaked by Zeus and soaked by Bacchus. one 
to two and man to gods. vii. 533 


G. G. L. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


Wark MEDALS (BRITISH ARMY).—The 
illustration here given is of the medal 
generally known as the ‘‘ small gold general 
service’? — awarded to Colonels, Lieut.- 
Colonels and Majors, of the Army, who took 
part in certain battles, sieges, etc., during the 
early part of the nineteenth century. It is 
1.3in. in diameter. 

Two of the conditions under which it was 
granted (Horse Guards General Order of 
7 Oct., 1813) were: 

(a) That one medal only shall be borne by 
each officer for such distinction. 

(b) That for the second and third events, 
which may be subsequently commemorated in 


like manner, each individual recommended to 


bear the distinction shall carry a gold clasp 


attached to the ribbon to which the medal is 
suspended, and inscribed with the name of the 
battle or siege to which it relates. 

From the illustration it will be seen that 


the medal bears the titles of two battles, and 


that there is only one clasp, though, accord- 
ing to the conditions mentioned above, 
Vimiera only should have been inscribed on 
the medal and two clasps (CoRUNNA and Sats- 
MANCA respectively) borne on the ribbon, 

Are other instances known of two ‘ battle” 
titles being inscribed on this medal. 


J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel, 


HERE'S A HEALTH UNTO 
MAJESTY !’—What is the history of 
this old English song ? 


J. H. Leste, 


HE MICRO-FILMING OF PARISH 
REGISTERS (See ante pp. 253, 289).— 
The Society of Genealogists, with (it is stated) 
the approval of the Archbishop of Canter 
bury and the Bishop of Bath, has circularised 
‘all the Bishops’’ in connection with a 
scheme to micro-film, or make a photographic 
record of all parish registers. 

A Bishop’s Chaplain writes me as follows: 

The object of the genealogists is to make a 
copy of valuable registers, so that if a church 
safe, with the registers in it, is destroyed by 
fire, a copy of these registers will still be avail- 
able for the incumbent and _ churchwardens, 
who are the trustees for posterity . .. it is the 
parish who [sic] benefits from the scheme. 

Does this mean that the photographic copies 
of these registers will remain the property 
of the Society of Genealogists, and be avail- 
able only to members of that Society ? 

To have complete copies of all parish regis 
ters under one roof will be of enormous advan- 
tage to genealogists and historians, but should 
such records, which have been the subject of 
many Acts of Parliament, become the mone 
poly of any private Society ? 

Further, should the incumbents who lend 
their registers for micro-filming forego all fees 
which they would have received for searches 
or extracts ? 

Parishes are invited to contribute to the 
cost of this process—which invitation does not 
appeal to some incumbents, who have consid: 
ered the subject in all its ease” pi 


YING-CHAIRS.—The Argument whieh 
precedes ‘ Sally in our Alley’ in Heny 
Carey’s ‘Poems on Several Occasions,’ 17%, 
contains the sentence: 
A shoemaker’s prentice making holiday with 
his sweet-heart treated her with a sight ¢ 
Bedlam, the puppet-shews, the flying chairs 
and all the elegancies of Moor-fields. 
What were flying-chairs ? Were they # 
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accord: 
above, 


rambling game, and are they in point in the 
following quotation from Fielding’s ‘ Jona- 


is than Wild,’ 1743, iii. 7 ? 
on AS to old Mr. Wild, he did not sufficiently 
‘slat attend to all the designs of Snap, as his facul- 
battle ties were busily employed in designs of his own, 
to over-reach the said Mr. Snap by pretending 
1E to give his son a whole number for a chair, 
olonel, when in reality he was entitled to a third only. 
J. pE Castro. 
toon . URGEONS OF THE XVII CENTURY: 
CHARLES LE MAIRE.—I take this 
ESLIE, from the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, 1655. London: H.M. Stationery 
‘'ARISH § Office, 1881, quarto; p. 489 (not 439, as in 
Index) : 
s stated) 1655, May 31. From Matthew Lynpg, sur- 
Canter § geon of “The George,” to Account of 
‘ularised medicines expended out of his chest since 22 
with 3 Feb., also of the supplies made to Charles 
ogrenila Le Marre, surgeon of “ The Kentish,” and 
grap: to Samuel Woop, surgeon of “The Fame.” 
(Vol. 109, No’s, 115-117.) 
pee _ Charles Le Maire is not again referred to 
f chau in this volume. Wanted to know more about 
royed by @ him, not in the usual books of reference. 
be avail @ Where did he come from, and what became 
wardens, of him ? 
is the GrorGce SHERWOOD. 
eme, 48, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E.4. 
ric copies 
property ETCALF.—Is the derivation of this wide- 
be avail- spread Yorkshire surname known ? 
y? Bardsley, ‘ Dictionary of Surnames,’ believes 
ish regis § it to be of local origin, but is unable to iden- 
us advan: § tify the spot. Moreover, he does not find the 
ut should § name in the Yorks. Poll Tax of 1379; in fact, 
ubject of his first citation is of 1568. He leans to the 
he mono @ idea that the name is a corruption of Mede- 
croft, a field that is mowed, a hayfield. There 
who lend § 18 a Meadowcroft in the parish of Middleton, 
xo all fees Lanes, 
searches W. BD. 
te to the DEN FAMILY: ARMS AND ALLI- 
1 does not ANCES.—Can any reader please inform 
ve consid: @ Me of the tinctures of the arms shown on the 
tomb of Paul Yden (Iden or Aden) (ob. 1564) 
D.M. in Penshurst’ Church, Kent, and the names 
of the families represented ? Any genealogi- 
nt which cal matter concerning the Yden family and 
in Henry @ its alliances or references where such informa- 
ns,’ 172, tion may be found would be welcome. 
Francis W. Steer. 
liday_ with 
sight ARMs: NAME TINCTURES 
ng chairs WANTED.—Giles Leigh of Walton-upon- 
vale Thames (temp. Henry VIII) married. Cath- 
re they erine, daughter of . . . Bold of Lancashire. 


The arms of the Bold family are, Argent, a 
griffin segreant sable, beaked and legged or, 
and these are shown on a brass at Hatfield 
Peverel, Essex, quartering . . . three fusils 
conjoined in fesse... Can any reader please 
give me the tinctures for the latter arms and 
inform me of the name of the family repre- 
sented ? 

Francis W. 


LD YARNS.—1. Where could I find the 
story of a conjuror who used to dress up 
the bar of a door and send it to fetch water ? 
A lazy servant had recourse to the spell to save 
himself trouble, but did not know the counter- 
ra to stop the action of the bar. He split 
the bar in two, hoping thus to bring its opera- 
tions to an end, but unfortunately doubled 
them, with disastrous results. 
2. Who was the epicure who loved peaches 
but would take only one bit out of the sunny 
side of a peach ? 


R. E. F. 
ARCOURT v. D’HARCOURT.—Charles 
Amadée, Marquis d’Harcourt (in 


France), a refugee in this country at the time 
of the French Revolution, who became a 
major-general in the British Army and was 
also invested with the insignia of the Bath, 
married Elizabeth Sophia Harcourt, only 
daughter of Richard Bard Harcourt of 
Pendley Manor, Co. Herts, and a great-grand- 
daughter of Henry Bard, Viscount Bella- 
mont in the English peerage. By this union 
he had two sons, William Bernard and George 
Robert, the eldest of whom had bequeathed 
to him in 1830, by his English kinsman, 
Field-Marshal William, 3rd Earl Harcourt 
(who died 14 Sept., 1831) his only unentailed 
estate at St. Leonard’s, near Windsor. Wil- 
liam Bernard d’Harcourt married in 1837 
(Feb. 3) Elizabeth Georgiana Harriet (b. 
1812, d. 1902), eldest daughter of General the 
Hon. Henry Frederick Compton Cavendish, 
third son of Lord George Augustus Henry 
Cavendish, subsequently (1831) created 
Earl of Burlington, by Lady Elizabeth, only 
daughter and heiress of Charles, 4th Earl of 
Northampton, second son of William, 4th 
Duke of Devonshire, by which union he had 
three daughters, and died on 25 May, 1847, 
survived by his wife, who afterwards married 
General Crauford. As William Bernard 
d’Harcourt left no son, his English estate was 
inherited by a nephew in France, who subse- 
quently disposed of the same and severed his 
connection with this country entirely some- 
time about the year 1850. 
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Previous to its disposal, however, the estate 
called St. Leonards, which consisted of a large 
mansion surrounded by a beautiful park, was 
subjected to litigation by George Simon Har- 
court, M.P., Deputy Lieutenant and High 
Sheriff of Buckinghamshire, who resided at 
Ankerwycke Priory in the same county and 
was the nearest male relation of the English 
Harcourts to Field-Marshal Earl William 
Harcourt, whose funeral he attended as chief 
mourner at Stanton Harcourt, where the 
Field Marshal is interred in the family 
vaults. The grounds for his action in an 
attempt to acquire the estate consisted prin- 
cipally of a verbal promise which Earl Wil- 
liam Harcourt made to him that it was his 
desire that should the French owner thereof 
fail to reside thereon for at least six months 
in any one year, it should revert to him 
(George Simon Harcourt). George Simon 
Harcourt, however, lost the case. Where can 
I find a full report of the litigation in 
question ? 

Harcovrt-Batu. 


EA ADULTERATION, — I read in the 

newspapers some time ago that thousands 

of pounds of tea-leaf are adulterated annu- 

ally by the natives of India, particularly in 

Bombay, presumably for export. With what 

vegetable substances is the tea adulterated 
and whither is it sent ? 


Wittram Harcovurt-Batu. 


HE HERMIT FINCAL.—Who was this 
personage ? An Oriental, I believe, who 
had something to do with Djinns. I do not 
find him in any reference books under my 


hand. B. S. H. 


‘MHE ARABIAN NIGHTS.’—Has any 

handy index been compiled of places and 
characters in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ with 
information on the scale of, say, the ‘ Oxford 
Companion to English Literature.’ French 
or German work of the kind would be welcome. 


B. S. H. 


“TICKED INTO SHAPE.’’—What is the 
derivation of this expression ? Does it 
refer to the colloquialism ‘‘ licking’? = 
thrashing, or to the superstition that the 
cubs of bears and other animals are born 
formless and are “‘ licked into shape ’’ by 
their dams ? 
B. R. Townend, L.D.s. 
[Surely the latter. Have we not the phrase 
‘an unlicked cub” for a person whose man- 


Replies. 


KASPAR HAUSER. 
(clxxix, 47, 124, 189.) 


[HE full and interesting summary by Mz. 
CaTaLaNt which appeared at the last m 
ference reminds me that in 1938 I saw at 
Baden-Baden an exhibition illustrative of the 
mystery of Kaspar Hauser. It was a travel 
ling exhibition, housed temporarily in a local 
hotel ; it included a library on the subject (by 
no means complete), contemporary prints and 
pamphlets, press cuttings, photographs, 
genealogical trees, etc. The maker -of this 
collection, an elderly retired actor, gave at 
intervals a short lecture on the case. He 
was, to all appearance, a man of good sens 
and intelligence, and a master of his subject. 
I regret that his name has escaped my mem 
ory, and for that reason I shall refer to him 
hereafter as ‘“‘ Mr, X.”’ 

Besides hearing his lecture, I had some 
conversation with Mr. X, in the course of 
which he mentioned two or three points which 
I beg to put on record, as footnotes, as it 
were, to Mr. CaTazant’s article. My infor 
mant said that life was too short fully to 
master the enigma of Kaspar Hauser, or 
even to read all that had been written on it. 
He mentioned, in particular, that he had 
never been able to obtain a copy of Lord Stan 
hope’s book; also he condemned in plain 
terms the motive of that nobleman’s extrava 
gant interest in the youth. 

Mr. X told me that he was taken, as 4 
child, by his father (a schoolmaster) to wait 
on the Duchess of Hamilton (daughter of 
the Grand Duchess Stéphanie); I think he 
said that the Duchess and his father wer 
jointly interested in some local charity. 
boy, to whom the name and appearance of 
Kaspar Hauser were familiar, showed his 
innocent surprise at seeing a framed picture 
of Kaspar on the Duchess’s table. Thereupon 
the Duchess turned to his father, and said 
sadly: ‘‘ Mon pauvre frére, mon pauvre petit 
frére.”’ It would appear, therefore, that 
whatever the Grand Duchess may have b& 
lieved, her daughter had been persuaded that 
Kaspar was indeed a member of the Hout 
of Baden. 

Mr. X further called my attention to § 
statue which stands for all to see in 
middle of the disused churchyard at Bader 


ners suggest that he has escaped this maternal 
discipline?] 


Baden. The figure is more than life-si, 
standing on a high pedestal, and represents 
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uth with a spade in his hand, and a skull 
his feet, and his eyes fixed on the old castle 
which stands on the hill above. On _ the 

estal is an inscription which can only be 
intentionally cryptic. The purport, as I re- 
member, is that the growth of the trees around 
should never be allowed to obscure the view 
of the castle. Mr. X said that this monu- 
ment was ceremonially unveiled in the ’fifties, 
in the presence of the Court and Government 
of Baden. The occasion was made a public 
holiday. His conclusion was that the statue 
represents Hauser, and was erected by the 
then Grand Duke, in the hope, one could only 
suppose, of placating the manes of the unfor- 
tunate ta 4 whose curse is believed by some 
to rest on the House of Zahringen. It would 
be interesting to know what contemporary 
records say as to the erection of this monu- 
ment, 

According to Mr. X, a few years since, in 
the course of the demolition of a house in the 
Grand Duchy, a walled-up room was dis- 
closed which appeared to that in which 
Hauser had been confined. It corresponded 
in all respects with his description of it, even 
to the wooden horse which had been his play- 
thing, and which had remained in the room. 
The proprietor of the house at first invited 
visitors to see the sight, but such crowds re- 
sulted (a veritable Vélkerwanderung, said 
Mr, X) that the owner shut his door, and 
refused further admittance to the public. 
Mr. X stated further that research had shown 
that the handwriting of the occupant of the 
house in 1828 was identical with that of the 
writer of the letter which Hauser had in his 
hand when he made his first appearance in 
Nuremberg. Here again, further information 
and confirmation are desirable. 

As do some others, Mr. X regarded the 
Countess Hochberg as the villain of the 
tragedy. He explained the reappearance of 
Hauser after he had been kidnapped at her 
instance, on the principle of ‘‘ the devil was 
sick.” As the years went by, the Countess 
became anxious that she should not, at least, 
have the boy’s death on her conscience. 
Accordingly, she took measures to have him 
released and turned adrift in Nuremberg; 
the Countess thought he might thereafter lead 
a happy life, and never be heard of again. 
Dis aliter visum; within a month the un- 
known boy was the talk of Germany; in a 
year he had become the ‘‘ Orphan of Europe.” 

Finally, Mr. X hazarded a theory that 
Hauser may have been a son of the Emperor 
Napoleon. There was good reason, he gaid, 


to believe he could not be the son of the Grand 
Duke Charles. It is well known that Napo- 
leon had been attached to his niece, Stéphanie 
de Beauharnais, and, according to Mr. X, it 
is on record that the Emperor visited her 
when he was in Germany in the autumn of 
1811. But, very sensibly no doubt, Mr. X 
did not press this thesis. None the less, it 
is possible to see a similarity in portraits 
of Napoleon and Kaspar Hauser. 

An impartial account of the known facts 
of Hauser’s life and death is contained in 
No. 332 of the Quarterly Review of 1888. 


RvsseEtt. 


GAMUEL PEPYS’S “ LITTLE PLATES ” 

(clxxix. 278).—Dr. Wheatley notes on 
p. 70 of vol. viii. of his 99 per cent. edition 
of ‘ Pepys’s Diary’: 

This passage Dpeerrine to “ my little plates, 
for my books of the King’s four Yards] has 
been frequently quoted as referring to Pepys’s 
small bookplate, with his initials S.P. and two 
anchors and ropes [perhaps cables would ve 
better] entwined; but if looked at carefully 
with the further reference on the 27th (p. 72), 
it will be seen that it merely describes the pre- 
paration of engravings of the four dockyards. 

For on p. 72, Pepys records that ‘‘ this day 
my plate-maker comes with my four little 
plates of the four Yards, cost me £5, which 
troubles me, but yet do please me also.’’ 

One might ibly sup that Pepys was 
referring to books which 
engravings he collected because they inter- 
ested him. It is true that Pepys was very 
fond of collecting engravings, and he was par- 
ticularly interested in the Royal Dockyards 
and the activities that went on within them— 
especially the inefficient and dishonest ones. 
But I do not think that there is any evidence 
that Pepys was ever editing or publishing a 
set of books relating to the dockyards, 
although he certainly fancied himself as an 
outstanding naval historian all his life. But 
when he died his great work of ‘ Navalia’ had 
not been published, and ‘‘ Nephew Jackson ” 
did not make it see the light, though we have 
Pepys’s own ‘ Memoires of the Royal Navy 
1679-1688,’ which was given to the world in 
1690. A facsimile of this work was published 
in the Tudor and Stuart Library in 1906, an 
excellent introduction being contributed by the 
late Dr. Tanner. 

But here is the root of the matter. The 
title of this Note should be ‘‘ Samuel Pepys’s 
“Little Platts,” and the passage from the 
Diary, quoted above, should read: ‘‘ This day 
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my platt-maker comes with my four little 
platts of the four Yards.”’ 

On the left-hand wall, as one enters the 
Navigation Room at the National Maritime 
Museum at Greenwich, will be found a 
coloured manuscript chart of the Mediter- 
ranean and part of the Black Sea. It is 
drawn on parchment and mounted on four 
oak boards hinged together. The Pepysian 
interest of this lies in the inscription: ‘‘Made 
by John Burston dwelling at the Signe of the 
Platt in Ratcliff Highway neare London, 
Anno Domino [sic] 1658.’’ Burston the 
platt-maker is mentioned on six occasions in 
the Diary and once in Mr. Chappell’s edition 
of the ‘ Shorthand Letters of Samuel Pepys.’ 
When Lord Sandwich commissioned Pepys to 
get platts made of Portsmouth Harbour, it 
was to Burston that he went, and he described 
him as ‘‘ the ablest man in Towne.”’ Exist- 
ing editions of the Diary make the mistake 
of rendering the word platt as ‘“‘ plate.’’ This 
is due partly to the transcribers (Messrs. 
Smith and Bright) not knowing the proper 
word, and partly to Mr. Thomas Shelton, 
whose ‘ Tachygraphy’ could not indicate the 
length of vowels. In the same room at the 
National Maritime Museum over on the other 
side are three out of a set of twelve large 
coloured charts of the Medway below Chat- 
ham made by Sir Bernard de Gomme, who 
was engineer-in-chief in 1661, and erected 
fortifications at Dunkirk, Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, and made plans for works at 
Harwich and Dublin. These charts may well 
be the identical platts mentioned by Pepys 
in his Diary on 24 March, 1666/7. Says 
Pepys: 

And all our discourse was about fortifying 
of the Medway and Harwich, which is to be 
entrenched quite round, and Portsmouth: and 
here they advised with Sir Godfry Lloyd and 
Sir Bernard de Gum [Gomme], the two great 
engineers, and had the plates [platts] drawn 
before them. 

On Sept. 24, 1660, Pepys and Batten were 
sworn in as Justices of the Peace for Middle- 
sex, Essex, Kent, and Hampshire, the 
counties in which the principal dockyards 
were situated, ‘‘ with which honour I did 
find myself mightily pleased, though I am 
wholly ignorant in the duty of a justice of 
peace.” The four yards in 1668 that Pepys 
had in mind, may have been Portsmouth, 
Harwich, Chatham and Deptford, but 
Woolwich and Greenwich might also have to 


be considered. I do not know whether these | 


“four little platts’’ are still in existence: 
they might be in the Pepys Library for all 


that I know, but if they are, I am quj 
ignorant of the fact. I have never heat I 
them being there. 

Dr. Tanner mentions somewhere that 4 
““platerer {is] perhaps a draughtsman,” 
but perhaps he was thinking of a platt- 
maker or a “‘ platter’’ or “ platterer” jf 
there be such a term. Dr. Tanner seems to 
have forgotten two entries in the Diary: 

1664 Apr 8 There I left him and to the 
King’s yard again, and there made good 
enquiry into the business of the poop lanterns 
wherein I found occasion to correct myself 
mightily, for what I have done in the contract 
with the platerer, and am resolved, though [ 
know not how, to make them to alter it, though 
they signed it last night, and so I took Stanes 
home with me by boat and discoursed it, and 
he will come to reason when I can make him 
to understand it. 

1664 Apr 9 Being over concerned with 
Stanes’s business. of the platery of the 
Bary, 

Wheatley notes that 
among the State Papers is a petition of 
ployment as platemaker in one or two dock- 
yards. Has incurred illwill by discovering 
abuses in the great rates given by the king for 
several things in the said trade, Begs the 
appointment, whereby it will be seen who does 
the work best and cheapest, otherwise he and 
all others will be discouraged from discovering 
abuses in future, with order thereon for a 
share of the work given to him.”  (‘ Calendar, 
Domestic, 1663-64, p. 395.) 

On 1663/4, Feb. 10, Mr. Stanes is called a 
Platepers’’ are mentioned on 
p- 149 of ‘ Further Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys,’ and on p. 211 of that same work Dr. 
Tanner himself gives a_ list of prices of 
“* Plater’s work,’? which hardly jumps with 
the theory that a platerer is a draughtsman. 
Platers or platerers seem to be metal-workers, 
since they produce such objects as black plates 
white plates, wire work, hand lanthorns and 
tinned trucks (probably ornamental trucks 
for the top of mastheads or flag-stays). 


Donatp Date. 


VERE HARCOURT, ARCHDEACON OF 
NOTTS, AND HIS DESCENDANTS 
(clxxix. 242).—From Cussans’s ‘ Herts: 
Dacorum Hundred,’ p. 35; and the ‘ Victoria 
County History of Herts,’ ii. 285, 315, can 
be gathered further details concerning the 
Herts members of the Harcourt family. To 
their Pendley manor, Tring, should be added 
Wigginton manor; both acquired by Simon 
Harcourt in 1703, by conveyance from his 
mother-in-law, Elizabeth Anderson, or rather 
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—— 


Flizabeth Sherrard,, for she had married! by Elizabeth Anderson, 


secondly Brownlowe Sherrard. The two 
manors descended from the said Simon Har- 
court (d. 1724) through his son Henry 
(d. 1741: ‘ V.C.H.’), and his grandson 
Richard Bard Harcourt. Through the death of 
the last-named’s only son Henry without issue 
before his father, they came to his daughter 
Blizabeth Sophia; and by her marriage to 
Major-General Charles Amadée, Marquis 
@’Harcourt, they passed to another branch 
of the family. Major-General Harcourt died 
in 1831, and his wife in 1846, when their 
eldest son, Colonel William Bernard Har- 
court, succeeded to the manors. On his death 
in 1847, they were shared between his three 
co-heiress daughters, Sarah Mary Sophia, wife 
of William Deedes, Elizabeth Mary Caroline, 
wife of Henry Ralph Lambton, and Alice 
Anne Caroline, wife of Louis Bertrand, 
Baron de Langsdorff. These three ladies com- 
bined to sell Pendley manor in 1864, and Wig- 
ginton manor in 1868, 

A monument in the south (Verney) chapel 
of Aldbury church, Herts (not Berks) com- 
memorating Sir Richard and Elizabeth 
Anderson, the -in-laws of Simon Harcourt, 
bears also inscriptions as follows: 


Here also are interred their two sons... 
and their sole daughter Elizabeth marri’d to 
Simon Harcourt Esqr. by whom she had many 
children but left only two sons, Henry and 
Richard, and three daughters, Elizabeth, 
Margaret and Arabella. ... Underneath lies 
the body of Simon Harcourt . . . married the 
daughter and heiress of Sir Richard Anderson 
Bart. of Pendley. Also the body of his son 
Henry Harcourt of Pendley, who married 
Sarah Frances Bard, daughter and heiress of 
§t John Bard Baronett, and the Rt. Hone the 
Lady Persiana Bard, daughter and heiress of 
the Rt. Honble Henry Earl of Bellmont and 
sister of Princess Rupert, by whom he had a 
numerous Issue four of whom were honoured 
by the Princess Sophia, King George the first, 
King George the second, Queen Caroline, and 
the Bishop of Ozenburg as Godfathers and 
Godmothers. Underneath also lieth the body 
of Mr, John Harcourt, second son to Henry 
Harcourt of Pendley. 


A floor slab on the north side of the chancel 


a Wheathamsted church bears this inscrip- 
ion: 


MS. Benjaminis Harcourt Generosi, qui 
singulari felicitate morum et ingenii placuit 
omnibus. Familie Di Samuelis Garrard 
Baronetti cui per annos XLII omni officio fide 
comitate amicitia studuerat sine taedio semper 
jucundus: et quam nunquam tristem nisi 
pagel reliquit. Obit Sept. x. Anno D. 1717 
is 58, 


As regards the children of Simon Harcourt 


Mr. 
Harcourt-Batu states that there were three 
sons and one daughter, two of the sons being 
Henry and Richard: but the inscription 
(which does not mention Simon’s second wife) 
ascribes to him by Elizabeth only two sons, 
Henry and Richard, and three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Margaret and Arabella. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


HE GLASTONBURY THORN (clxxix. 
188, 262).—The following passage is taken 
from the preface to ‘Good Newes for all 
Christian Souldiers,’ by John Eachard, Pas- 
tour of Darsham in Suffolk, London, 1645, 
at the page before signature B2. 


Now there is another question among many 
people; for they dote about questions now, 
whether the 25th day of December ought to be 
kept, for Christmas day, as an holy day, in 
remembrance that Christ was born on_ that 
day; for how know you, say many, that Christ 
was born on that day more than another; the 
Papists keep it ten dayes before us, and other 
Churches ‘not,on our day, and they say it was 
the shortest day of the yeare, and therefore 
seeing it is so uncertain, let it be abolished, wee 
will keep none. ... how did the Jewes know 
which was the right Sabbath? ...how did 
they know by the rods which was chosen to be 
Priest; but | Ron one budded and blossomed 
and brought forth almonds. So I know that 
England doe keep the right day that Christ was 
borne on, above all the Nations in Christen- 
dome, because we have a miracle hath often 
been seene in England upon that day, for we 
have a tree in England called the Holy thorne, 
by Glassenbury Abbey, nigh the Bathe, which 
on the 25 day of December, which is our Christ- 
masse day, hath constantly blossomed; which 
the people of that place have received from 
antiquitie, that it was that kind of thorne, 
wherewith Christ was crowned; which I have 
received from credible men, that have seen the 
thorne, that have inquired, and sooke the 
testimony of the substantialst men in that 
Countey, which did affirme, that if you come to 
that tree overnight, there appears nothing but 
a bare thorne; but come on Christmasse day, 
and it is blossomed; Many people have come, 
and seene it, so that they would cut off a piece 
with their knives that it is much whittled; 
and some righ that place have graffed some of 
that thorne upon others, which do also blos- 
some on that day. You may reade of this 
miracle in many authors, and especially in 
Cambden’s_ Britannia, a Chronicle to be 
credited, for that matter, because there are so 
many eye-witnesses of knowne credit, that have 
seen and testified of the same. Wherefore so 
long as that Thorne shall blossome in England, 
on Christs Nativitie day, or can be proved, 
that it hath blossomed on that day, England 
shall keepe that day of praising God, 


John Eachard, from the preface and ser- 
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mon, would seem to have been a moderate 
Puritan; he regarded the question of Episco- 
pacy, Presbyterianism or Independency as af 
very minor importance. 

It is worth noting that the scions of the 
thorn when grafted were known to blossom 
at the same time as the parent tree. He 
might have used the ‘‘ miracle ’’ as an argu- 
ment in favour of the old style calendar. 

The John Eachard in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ an 
opponent of Hobbes, Master of Catherine 

all, Cambridge, may possibly be a son of 


the writer. 
E. A. Wuite. 


THE PHANTOM COACH (clxxix. 260). — 
There are near here two ghost stories in 
which a coach plays a part. 

1. It is said that where the London-Exeter 
road crosses the Warminster-Shaftesbury 
road a team of four grey horses is occasionally 
seen. The late Percy Wyndham of Clouds 
told me once, when out shooting, he had seen 
it, in the winter twilight about 4.30 p.m. 

2. The other story is that at Thickthorne, 
half-way between Salisbury and Blandford, 
the first Lord Shaftesbury is sometimes seen 
driving across the downs in a coach and four, 
but the coachman has his own hat and head 
under his own arm. 

Joun Benert-Stanrorp. 

Tisbury, Wilts. 

Stories of a phantom coach are still current 
in Northumberland. I have been told in two 
different places in recent years that it was 
the family ghost, or one of the family ghosts. 
In one it was supposed to be seen on a long 
drive leading through the park of a house 
which was built at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Here nobody had seen the coach; it 
was only a tradition. At the other place the 
coach was said to drive up to the door of a 
house which was standing early in the six- 
teenth century, though it has been altered 
much since. Here my informant had seen 
lights and heard noises as of a coach arriving 
at the door, though no actual apparition had 
been seen. There was no story attached to 
the coach in either case, and though it was 
considered in a general way rather unlucky, 
no particular catastrophe seems to have fol- 


lowed it appearance, M. H. Donps. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN (clxxix. 261). 
—According to most writers, the legend 
of the Flying Dutchman is not of great anti- 
quity. It probably originated in the six- 
teenth century, when many seamen found dif- 


ficulty in rounding the Cape of Storms, sub 
sequently called the Cape of Good Hope. The 
first versions of the legend, in fact, state that 
the spectral bark, whose skipper is condemned 
to sail, as a penalty for his sins, until the day 
of judgment, haunts the seas that beat around 
the Cape of Good Hope, but later accounts 
mention many other parts of the Ocean a 
localities where the mysterious apparition 
can be seen. Several German versions cal] 
the doomed seaman Von Falkenberg, and 
maintain that the scene of his punishment js 
not near South Africa, but in the North Sea, 
They also add that Satan pays periodical 
visits to the captain and that the two can 
often be seen playing dice on the deck of the 
ee vessel, the stake being the skipper’s 
soul. 

Captain Marryat in his well-known novedl, 
‘ The Phantom Ship,’ follows a Dutch account 
of the story and names the skipper Van Der 
Decken. 

The greatest writer, however, who has used 
the legend is the poet Heinrich Heine, in his 
clever sketch : ‘ Aus den Memoiren des Herm 
von Schnabelewopski.’ In Heine’s rendering 
the captain is allowed to put foot on land once 
every seven years, and if, during his period 
of respite, he achieves the conquest of the 
heart of a pure and innocent virgin, he can 
win salvation. It is the version of Heinrich 
Heine which was used by Richard Wagner in 
his famous opera, ‘ Der Fliegender Hol- 
— which was first staged at Dresden in 

Besides Captain Marryat’s romance, the 
haunted ship has formed the subject of novels 
by the German writers A. C. Brachvogel 
(‘ Der Fliegende Hollander’), 1871, and A. 
Blunck, same title, 1921. 

Apart from fiction, the best account of the 
legend and its various versions is to be found 
in a Dutch book, by G. Kalff, entitled: ‘De 
Sage van den vliegenden Hollander’ (Amster. 
dam, 1923), which however, as far as I 
am aware, has not been translated into 
English. 

Consult besides: Fletcher-Basset, ‘ Legends 
and Superstitions of the Sea and the Sailors,’ 
Chicago, 1885; Sébillot, ‘ Légendes, Croyanees 
et Superstitions de la Mer,’ Paris, 1887; 
W. Irving, ‘ Chronicles of Wolferts Roost, 
London, 1885; H. Smidt, ‘ Seemanssagel 
und Schiffsmarchen,’ Berlin, 1840; Rolf 
Engert, ‘Die Sage vom Fliegenden Hol 
lander,’ Berlin, 1927. This book follows 
closely the above-mentioned work of G. Kalfi. 

G. CaTALANI. 
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The “ Flying Dutchman ”’ is really a man 
not a ship, a Dutch captain, Van Straaten, 
who was condemned as a penalty for his sins 
to eweep the seas round the Cape of Storms 
(Good Hope) unceasingly. The epithet has 
become applied to his spectral vessel, which, 
when sighted by seamen on the horizon, caused 
them instantly to change course. There are 
various other localisations of the legend. In 
England the seaman’s name is generally given 
as Vanderdecken. Versions are easily access- 
ible; there is a note in ‘ Chambers’s Ency- 
clopaedia’ and in Brewer’s ‘ Readers’ Hand- 
book.’ Marryat’s novel, ‘The Phantom 
Ship,’ is founded on the legend. 

Wigan. 

Clark Russell, in his Editor’s Preface to 
Captain Marryat’s ‘The Phantom Ship’ 
(John Lane, 1906), writes: ‘‘ Lieutenant Bas- 
sett, of the United States Navy, some years 
ago published a number of interesting par- 
ticulars relating to the Phantom Ship.” 

‘Mysteries of the Sea ’—published circa 
1910; I cannot give further particulars owing 
to the inaccessibility of my library in present 
conditions—recounts variants from Mar- 
ryat’s version, especially one (Dutch, by my 
recollection) in which the Almighty Himself 
comes aboard Vanderdecken’s ship, and is 
vilified and even fired upon by the Captain. 

The subject is an interesting one to the 
present writer, who has trea it in verse, 
and also in a novel founded philosophically 
upon Marryat’s novel-version of the legend. 


E. H. Vistax. 


[JSE OF ‘‘ MRS.” FOR UNMARRIED 
WOMEN (clxxix. 261).—According to 
the Oxford English Dictionary, the history 
of the word ‘‘ Miss’? is rather curious. It 
is an example of a slang word climbing into 
good society. In the sixteenth century the 
usual courtesy address to all women, married 
or single, was ‘‘ mistress.” In the seven- 
teenth century this was shortened in writing 
to “ Mis” or ‘‘ Mrs.,’’ but the abbreviations 
were used without distinction for both 
married and single women. ‘‘ Mis Brown”’ 
might be Mr. Brown’s wife and ‘ Mrs. 
Brown ” his unmarried sister. 
About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the noun ‘‘a miss’’ began to be used 
for a kept woman or concubine, ‘‘ miss ”’ here 
being spelt with a double s. Later in the 
century, in Pepys’s Diary, for example, 
Miss” with a double ss is sometimes used 
for little girls, but never, apparently, for 


grown-up women. This curious double use of 
the word ‘‘ miss ’’ meaning either a concubine 
or a ig young girl, seems to have lasted 
for the first half of the eighteenth century, 
but the second meaning became much more 
common, and almost drove out the first. Gar- 
rick’s comedy, ‘ Miss in her Teens,’ was dated 
1747. Partly perhaps as a matter of courtesy, 
and partly because it is obviously convenient 
to have different forms of address for single 
and married women, the use of ‘‘ miss ’’’ was 
extended from young girls who had not come 
out to all unmarried women by the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. But at that time 
there were still elderly ladies who had been 
called ‘‘ Mrs.’’ ever since they came out, and 
to whom ‘ Miss”’ probably still had rather 
a slangy, if not equivocal, sound. That they 
should be called ‘‘ Mrs.’’ was a survival rather 
than a new fashion. 

Some time ago there appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
some interesting extracts from the diary of 
‘*Mrs.’’ E. Leigh. She was Elizabeth Leigh, 
a relative of Mrs. Austen, the wife of the 
Rev. George Austen, and mother of Jane 
Austen the novelist. Elizabeth Leigh was the 
godmother of Cassandra Elizabeth Austen, 
Jane Austen’s elder sister. In Jane Austen’s 
letters to her sister there are several allusions 
to her godmother, who is always called ‘‘Mrs. 
Leigh,’’ although she never married, but in 
one letter, written to a niece, she is called 
‘* Miss Leigh,’’ perhaps because the little girl 
would not have understood the old-fashioned 
usage. Old nurses and housekeepers, re- 
positories of tradition, kept it up longest of 


all, M. H. Dopps. 


Is not this fashion derived from the stage? 
It was not unusual in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries for leading actresses to 
adopt a name and prefix it with ‘‘ Mrs.” 
(e.g., Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Oldfield), a sur- 
vival, probably, of the seventeenth-century 

ractice (e.g., ‘‘ Mistress Gwyn’’). Joanna 
Baillie’s connection with the stage may have 
prompted the usage in her case. 

When and why did actresses substitute 
‘* Miss ’’ for ‘“‘ Mrs.’’ whether married or not ? 
It is very rare nowadays to find any actress 
denominated by the prefix ‘‘ Mrs.’ even when 
she is married to a famous actor-husband. 


A. J. H. 


HE CAPSTAN LATHE (clxxix. 279). — 
This is for repetition work® and the slide 
has a vertical tockpent which can revolve so 
as to present several tools already adjusted 
successively to the work. H. W. D. 
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Harington and Ariosto, A Study in Eliza- 
bethan Verse Translation. By Townsend 
Rich. (Yale University Press: Oxford 
University Press). 

ME: Townsend Rich lighted upon a good sub- 

ject in Sir John Harington’s translation 
of the ‘Orlando Furioso.’ Harington’s life, 
character, turn of mind and circumstances are 
all, one may say, strongly Elizabethan, typi- 
cal of the sort of person produced at that day 
by gentlemanly nurture and the influence of 

Queen and court. The Wars of the Roses 

seem to have acted like the clearance of old 

trees from a forest: the young growth which 
succeeded, and which in some two generations 
produced the Elizabethan Englishman, not 
only invaded a world unknown to its forbears, 
but was itself something new and, so one 
gathers, conscious of being so. Mr. Rich has 
studied Harington and his work with great 
industry. It is remarkable that few of the 
promising young men, in spite of a goodly 
body of achievement, were personally for- 
tunate. Disappointment is a strong feature 
in most Elizabethan careers, and Sir John 

Harington himself, whose name has come 

down to us as a wit, as a favourite of the 

Queen’s and as something of a scholar, would 

hardly account of himself as a successful man, 

in spite of an existence on the whole comfort- 
able. At some time in his twenties—Eliza- 
beth’s godson and acceptable at Court—he 
translated a story from Canto xxviii. of the 

‘Orlando Furioso,’ and it is said that the 

Queen was offended by the wantonness of it, 

and imposed as a penance banishment from 

court and the translation of the whole poem. 

That there was offence of some sort taken, 

and that the work was in some such way 

imposed upon Harington, Mr. Rich shows to 
be likely. It would appear, however, for one 
or two reasons improbable, that wantonness 
was the matter; chief of these being the fact 
that in the numerous passages where Ariosto 
runs into licentiousness, Harington goes 
further, adds and elaborates, a proceeding 
which, if the story as we have it was literally 
true, would have been an insult to the Queen. 

However that may be, here we have a truly 
notable translation. The translator used 
great freedom, both in expansion and in com- 
pression, soméwhat more generally in the 
latter. To form a true judgment of the work 


Many of his observations could ba 
better referred to accident or to contemporary 
commonplace in verse-writing than to Haring 
ton’s endeavour at ornament. f 

The most interesting general question dig 
cussed here is the relation between Haring 
ton’s tendency to licentious enjoyment andl 
the devotional tendency he at the same timam 
occasionally displays. Mr. Rich sees in thim 
response to the rising influence of Puritanism 
attempt to engage Puritan sympathies. Tj 
looks at first sight like hypocrisy; but prom 
bably—and on the whole Mr. Rich’s studji 
goes to confirm the view—Harington was spon 
taneously susceptible to new currents om 
thought, and did not see all the incompatibili= 
ties as they appear to twentieth-centurgl 
readers. His biographer here makes aim 
attractive figure of him. In fact, the book ifm 
somewhat better as a study of Harington thamm 
as a study of his work. 


Tue Quarterly Review for October naturally 
gives a good deal of space to topics connected 
with the war and the present situation ii 
Europe. But there are several papers of hit 
torical, literary or picturesque interest, Thie™ 
Professor Clement Rogers surveys ‘ The Good 
Old Times’ to the very useful purport of show 
ing that, if we listen century by century 19 
contemporary voices, there never were amy 
‘* good old times ’’ at all. Our correspondsiit 
Mr. Donald Dale discourses on ‘ The Great 
ness of Samuel Pepys,’ which we think is Bjj 
now more widely acknowledged than he sipamy 

oses. ‘The Spirit of W. H. Hudson: af 
valuation,’ by Mr. Robert Hamilton, is@ 
pleasant, penetrative study of a man 10% 
altogether easy to understand. In this essajj 
as in Mr. W. J. Blyton’s ‘The Return @ 
Law’ (a very good piece) and still more @ 
Canon Roger Lloyd’s ‘ The Key to Religious 
Indifference,’ may be discerned the modem 
return to the acknowledgment of reality @ 
religion; ‘‘la question de Dieu” no longem 
it would seem, in the words of a superciliows 
editor refusing an article, ‘‘ manque d’achl 
alitié.”’ The late General Sir Charles Haring 
ton has contributed an important paper @ 
‘Madania and Chanak, 1922,’ and Mim 
Freya Stark’s ‘Two Eastern War Episodes 


will be read with pleasure. 
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